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Briefing Book for NSPG Meeting 
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1. This memorandum transmits your briefing book for the National 

Security Planning Group meeting, now scheduled for 1:45 on Friday, 30 

. • I _ C 4 1 1 -» 4* •? /Mr» Dr»r>m Th-ic book contains products by 


I I w-r . . r. 

November, in the White House Situation Room. 

NIO/USSR, NIO/SP, NIO/EUR, and ACIS.j 

2. The Table of Conte nts is li sted on the left, 
talking points is at Tab A. 


A set of proposed 


3. This meeting is the first in a series leading to the session on 7-8 
laniiarv 1985 between Secretary Shultz and Foreign Minister Gromyko. The 
iToose of thifmleJinris to discuss Soviet near-term and long-term interests 
in arms control arrangements with the US. A second NSPG meeting appears to be 
intended for the week of 3 December. My under standing is that t his second 
m6Gting will address cotnparable US interests. 


4. With your concurrence, my plan is to update this 
Thursday, 29 November, aft er the meeting with y ou and several NIO s in your 

office Thursday afternoon. I 


5. Also with your concurrence, my plan is to have NIO/SP and 
the briefing with me in order to answer any detailed questions the attendees 
minht have ^ Moreover, I believe strongly that once the briefing is over, the 
th?ee nf us should leave the meeting and allow the NSPG members to continue 

without us. 


6 . 


In the meantime, if we can do more t o assisV}you, please cal l. 


Attachments. 

This MEMORANDUM is CUNHUtiN 
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Proposed PCI Talking Points for NSPG Meeting, 30 November 


The substantive keys to renewed strategic arms control talks with the USSR 
are: 

0 US objectives, near- and far-term. 

0 The linkage the US uses between nuclear weapons and outer space 

activities (ASAT, SDI, and other uses— such as reconnaissance, et al). 

USSR; 

Gromyko probably will arrive in Geneva with specific ideas about the 
modalities of the renewed negotiations and a politically-based agenda, 
including a strong effort "to halt the arms race" in space, possibly 
hinting that progress in nuclear arms reductions will only be possible if 
SDI and ASAT are limited. 

The Soviets will have a concept ready on modalities but will seek US ideas 
first. The Soviets probably envision separate negotiations on space and 
nuclear weapons. 

Gromyko will probably use his March visit to Holland to feed Dutch anti-INF 
sentiments. He may press for a moratorium on INF deployments, possibly in 
exchange for a freeze or even unilateral reductions in INF systems in 
Europe and the USSR. The Soviets will manipulate the SS-20 force to 
influence the Europeans. 

Europe : 

The West Europeans welcome the probable resumption of US-Soviet arms 
control talks. Their primary objective will be to ensure that INF talks 
not lag behind START. 

The possible resumption of INF talks, however, complicates anew INF 
deployments and will probably result in maneuverings by various governments 
(e.g., Netherlands and Belgium) and arms control constituencies to pressure 
us into a quick agreement with the Soviets. 

The exact course taken by European governments, however, will depend 
primarily on the US management of the Alliance; e.g., presentation of its 
positions in Allied councils. 

US 

Moreover, the Soviets are aware the talks will begin just prior to a new 
Congress convening. The Soviets know the Administration's political margin 
has decreased slightly. 
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Overview of US Policy Work 


A working group chaired by Lt. General Chain (State/PM) has been meeting 
privately to prepare papers for the Senior Arms Control Group (SACG) and 
NSPG. By next Monday (3 December) the working group will provide a paper from 
the following outline: 

I. US national security objective 1994 (prepared by OSD) 

II. Soviet Goals and Expectations at Geneva (prepared by CIA) 

III. US approach to Geneva 

a. Introduction 

b. General US Arms Control Objectives 

c. Summaries of Current US Objectives on Specific Issues 

1. Strategic Systems 

2. Theater Nuclear Systems 

3. ASAT 

4. SDI 

5. Chemical Weapons 

6. Nuclear Testing 

7. Conventional Arms 

IV. Process - what do we do at Geneva 

At this time negotiating options will not be included in the paper. 

The paper will be handled in a special access program (SAP) established 
and operated by State/PM oofc Bud McFarlane's request. The details of the SAP 
will be handled separately later. 
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Soviet Goals and Expectations at Geneva 

While they have agreed in principle to begin new arms control talks, the 
Soviets appear concerned that the US is interested more in the appearance of 
negotiations than in addressing specific Soviet concerns, particularly in the 
area they have identified as a priority concern— outer space. Moreover, 
having reversed their intransigent position of refusing to enter into further 
arms control negotiations until US LRINF are removed from Europe, and, in 
their perspective, taken the initiative for beginning talks, the Soviets may 
now believe that they are once again we 11 -positioned to out the US on the 
political defensive in the public arena. 


Thus, the Soviets most likely view the Geneva meeting as an opportunity 
to ascertain whether the US is prepared to engage in substantive bargaining on 
terms that Moscow can live with. In particular, Gromyko will want to 
determine whether the US is prepared to discuss concrete limitations on space 
weapons bef ore committing the U SSR to formal negotiations on offensive arms 
reductions. 


Gromyko will also expect to hear a clarification of the US proposal for 
"umbrella" talks. While cautiously exploring US proposals, Gromyko likely 
will have his own ideas as to the modalities for the negotiations and a 
politically based agenda to include the goal of halting the arms race, 
particularly in space weaponry. A key objective of the Soviet emphasis on 
"demilitarizing" space is to undermine support for US strategic defense, in 
general, and the SDI, in particular. The Soviets probably see a distinct 
possibility that through a combination of arms control efforts, their active 
measures campaign, independent political and budget pressures within the US, 
and pressure from US Allies, the Administration's efforts to obtain 
congressional funding f or SDI will be impeded and the program curtailed. 


Gromyko will give priority to negotiations on space weapons. He will 
seek further clarification of the Administration's offer to consider 
"appropriate mutual restraints" during the negotiations and seek US commitment 
to an ASAT moratorium before specific negotiations begin. He probably will 
indicate that progress on the demilitarization of space will facilitate 
reaching an agreement on offensive nuclear arms and may go as far to suggest 
that an agreement on strategic nuclear arms cannot be achieved absent an 
agreement on space weapons. The Soviets probably view the goal of blocking US 
ASAT testing, which they consider integral to the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI), as being more urgent than reaching an agreement on limiting offensive 
nuclear arms. They may hope to use US interest in a strategic arms control 
accord as bargaining leverage to achieve their negotiationing objectives on 
space weapons. Gromyko may argue that the implementation of SDI will 
undermine the ABM Treaty and he might assert that any future arms control 
agreement depends on maintaining the integrity of this agreement. 
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The Soviets are well positioned in the near term to compete militarily in 
the arena of strategic offensive arms. Nonetheless, we believe they still 
attach priority, both for political and military reasons, to the maintenance 
of negotiated constraints on US nuclear forces. They have expressed concerned 
that the US might abandon SALT II restrictions when the treaty expires next 
year. Gromyko may seek a mutual reaffirmation that the sides will continue to 
observe the treaty constraints until a new agreement can be negotiated. He 
may indicate that a new strategic arms agreement is possible, providi ng that 
basic framework of the SALT II Treaty is taken as point of departure, f 


While the Soviets may offer some adjustments to their current strategic 
arms control proposals, they are unlikely to demonstrate significant 
flexibility on the fundamental issues which divide the US and USSR in the 
START and INF negotiations unless perhaps the US makes a significant 
concession on SOI or ASAT. They are likely to insist that French and British 
nuclear systems must be taken into account "somewhere" in the negotiations, to 
resist US attempts to reduce their heavy ICBM missile force, and reject 
proposals calling for on site inspection. On INF, they have dropped their 
precondition that US INF missiles be withdrawn before negotiations begin but 
are likely to press for a monitoring on further deployments and a committment 
that a reversal of those deployments can be negotiated. Gromyko may suggest 
that a ban on long range sea-launched cruise missiles (SCLMs) is no longer 
feasible in light of US d eployments and p ress for a US agreement to negotiate 
a limit on these systems, f 


The Soviets will have a clear-cut idea of their own as to the format and 
modalities of the negotiations. Gromyko may wait for the US to show its hand 
and describe the "umbrella" proposal but the other "concrete ideas" we have 
told them we are prepared to discuss before making concrete counter- 
proposals. The Soviets may envisage two sets of negotiations— one on space 
weapons and one on nuclear arms— the characterization which they used in the 
joint communique. Chernenko has stated that these are "interconnected" 
issues, possibly hinting that negotiat ions will be successful only if progress 
is made in both arenas. 


Until the Soviets are stisfied on the subject and objectives of further 
negotiations, the Soviets may see some utility in having an extended series of 
foreign ministers meetings in lieu of formal negotiations. They might 
calculate that under these circumstances, public expectations in the United 
States and Western Europe would increase pressure on the Administration to 
make "good faith" gestures of unilateral restraint. 

The Soviets may hope to stimulate further domestic and congressional 
pressure to postpone ASAT testing in the interest of reaching an ASAT 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets may view the Dutch basing decision in November and recent 
political discord in Belgium over the INF issue as offering 
opportunities to derail US deployments in those countries. 
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Gromyko is scheduled in March to visit the Netherlands and possibly 
Belgium and the FRG, and he may propose a moratorium on further US 
INF deployments in return for a freeze or possibly unilateral 
reductions in the Soviet SS-20 force in the European USSR. 

At this meeting with the Secretary, Gromyko may touch on other arms 
control issues, possibly calling for the ratification of existing treaties on 
nuclear testing and a resumption of the comprehensive test ban negotiations. 

He will also probably revive the Soviet call for a "freeze" on nuclear weapons 
testing and deployments during negot iations and call on the US to sign a no 
first use declaration. I 
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The Director of Central Intelligence 
Washington. D.C. 20505 


National Intelligence Council #06641-84 

26 November 1984 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 

THROUGH: Chairman, National Intelligence Council 

Vice Chairman, National Intelligence Council 


FROM: 


Fritz W. Ermarth 

National Intelligence Officer for USSR 


SUBJECT: 


The Soviets Grab the Umbrella 


1. The Soviets have decided to engage in the umbrella arms control 
exchange in a remarkable, but not surprising, tactical switch from the 
stone-wa1-1 policies followed with almost uniform consistency since the end 
of last year. Their aim is no less than to encourage a substantial 
redirection of the Administration's policies in its second term. Soviet 
commentaries — the most recent and comprehensive current example is 
attached — lay out for internal audiences why this is worth a try: 

The stress on "new talks", not resumption of the old ones, makes it 
possible to resume negotiations without explicitly repudiating past 
positions, such as no talks on INF without reversal of US INF 
deployments. 

The world has learned that the "language of force" and "positions 
of strength" will not force Soviet concessions. Read: Moscow's 
hanging tough for the past year paid off after all. 

President Reagan is being pulled in the opposite directions of 
"playing the peacemaker" or "returning to the course of 
confrontation". He currently leans toward the former role. 


CL BY SIGNER 
DECL OADR 
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Washington 1s In the throes of political battle which will 
determine the future US line, whose outcome cannot be assured, but 
which, by Implication, ought to be Influenced by active Soviet 
political tactics. 

Meanwhile, US allies, domestic opinion, and economic conditions 
have generated pressure that could modify Administration behavior 
In the next four years. 

Firm Soviet pursuit of "Its principled line" has contributed to 
this pressure and created a potentially new situation. Resumption 
of talks does not represent a Soviet concession, but response to 
opportunity — which will be very cautiously explored. 

2. There Is a certain amount of rationalization In these arguments. 
They are crafted to reassure skeptics within the Soviet elite, among whom 
there are surely many, that these talks will not put Moscow on the slippery 
slope to unnecessary concessions, but offer the chance of coaxing Washington 
onto It. It Is unlikely that these rationalizations will be entirely 
persuasive. We can expect In coming weeks to see Implicit questioning on 
the part of such skeptics as to who Is going to take advantage of whom ("kto 
kovo", or "who gets whom" as Lenin put It) In these talks and the process 
that follows. 

♦ 

3. Underlying these arguments Is the pragmatic recognition that you 
can't make money at political poker by staying out of every hand. With the 
President massively reelected and the Soviet bureaucracy convinced, 
according, to many good reports, that the previous policy had run Its course. 
It Is now time to rejoin the game. 

4. It Is worth note that a Soviet Politburo evidently beset by 
vigorous Internal politicking over succession has been able to make this 
tactical adjustment quite handily. It Is equally significant that the 
process of adjustment coincided with the reassertion of Chernenko's 
political status. This coincidence should not be read as proof of 
Chernenko's detentlst proclivities, at least for the moment. Rather his 
reemergence damped prospects for an Immediate succession and permitted the 
Politburo to get some other business done. All reporting about his current 
authority Indicates that Gromyko must have had a decisive voice In the 
Soviet decision. 

5. The Soviet decision to reengage the Reagan Administration does not 
represent a fundamental or strategic change of foreign policy line. So far. 
It Is a sensible tactical shift In dealing with a US administration that 
will be around for another four years and clearly wants Its second term 
marked by better US-Soviet relations or, at least, earnest attempts to get 
them. The Soviets have certainly heard Bud McFarlane's assurance that the 
President Is committed to getting arms control results before he leaves 
office. This sets them up for playing hard to get. 
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6. In the months ahead, we can expect the Soviets to be more active on 
many fronts to influence the political setting in which the US decides its 
negotiating positions in new arms control talks and, equally important, the 
contents of the rest of its national security agenda: military budgets and 
programs, and policy toward regional security matters such as Nicaragua and 
Afghanistan. With arms control talks once again in prospect or progress, 
the Soviets expect they will have better prospects to influence this agenda 
than they did over the past year, or possibly the past four years. 

7. Playing this game does not require a lot of decisiveness in Moscow 
given its advantages of secrecy and its ability to pursue several seemingly 
contradictory tactical lines at once. Chernenko has made plain that the 
larger objective of the game — admittedly a long shot, but worth a try — 
is to get back to the "experience of the '70s" and to detente as "the 
natural state" of US-Soviet relations. Such a condition would tend to spare 
the Soviet leadership the necessity of more fundamental choices in foreign, 
military, and domestic affairs, or at least to delay the need for 
fundamental choice. That would be tailor 


/ 

/ 

Attachment: As Stated 
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DCI/NIO MEETING 
21 NOVEMBER 1984 


SOVIET DESIRE FOR ARMS TALKS TO INFLUENCE US DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


A primary Kremlin objective in the near term will be to elicit US 
participation In arms control talks. In the context of the Soviets' long 
term strategy of using arms control as another instrument to gain and 
maintain advantages, they probably believe the next six months are a 
particularly Important window for Influencing US defense programs. The 
neo-Brezhnevite leadership, which regularly recalls with fondness detente as 
practiced In the early 1970s, probably believes that a positive arms control 
dialogue can Influence the Congress and others to treat US defense Issues 
with lesser urgency. 

0 They now want to maximize pressure on the Congress to cut defense — 

spending as we come to grips with the deficit. 

« 

* 

0 They may believe SDI and the MX are particularly vulnerable. 

0 They probably hope that a setback to US military spending this year 

would halt and even reverse the momentum of the Administration's 
defense program over the next several years. 

The Soviets are further Interested to undermine US defense spending at 
this time because of their serious economic problems and aversion to major 
economic restructuring. They are at or near the end of a long economic 
policy cul de sac, and the Implications for their defense goals are bad. 
Saturday's Washington Post article relating that Chernenko called for a 
boost In Soviet defense spending at last week's expanded Politburo meeting 
was wrong. 

0 What was noteworthy about Chernenko's coirments was how little he 
said about defense spending and the near backhanded treatment he 
did give It. 

0 The speech was replete with lamentation about Soviet economic 
difficulties and exhortation to overcome these problems. 

0 Chernenko's preaching on behalf of consumers denotes considerable 
concern to Improve living standards and. Implicitly, even some 
anxiety about public feelings toward the regime. 

0 Editorials In Pravda and Krasnaya Zyezd^ In September suggested a 
leadership decision against diverting resources from consumer 
programs to defense, and a more recent Novoye Vrenya article 
explaining the Soviet defense budget had a very defensive tone. 
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^ Arms talks 1ead'tn9 to reduced US defense programs would reduce the ; 
pressure on the Soviets to divert scarce resources to defense and allow the 
Soviets greater leeway to deal with their economic problems. 

Moscow, In its desire for a negotiation on SOI 
talks that also Include INF. : Because the Soviets now twant to Improve the 
East-West climate and prospects for talks, they did hbt claim that /t^^ US 
ASAT test last week violated the terms of their current test moratorium or 
otherwise condemn It vitriol leal ly. Insofar as their momentary concern Is 
to restart and politically utilize the arms telks process; they probably are 
not now focussing as much on possible outcomes. This may be particularly 
, true of Chernenko, whose words and tones --In the Washington Post Interview 
and the more recent one with NBC -- hall directly from the Brezhnev school 
of moderate, placating rhetoric. , ~ ; 

Soviets al so are 1 Ike^ly to util lie high letel Visi ts and exchanges ^ 

: to foster a positive climate. These may IhcludeV^^^^^^"^/^^^^^^^^^ 

0 A possible visit to Moscow by Secretary Shultz. / 

0 A visit to Moscow by a US teade delegation In January. 

i A corollary to Soviet interest In arms talks and other diplomatic 
Instruments as a means of influencing US defense programs, and relatedly US 
domestic attitudes toward In ter*nat1pnal affairs generally. Is a probable 
disinclination among the leadership at this time to act provocatively toward 
-the US., 

■- , ■ ■’ ■ ' ’ ■ V 

; 0 This would seem to be a time when the Kremlin would not send MIGs 

to Nicaragua. 

0 This might be a good time for the Allies to press the Soviets to 
c^^rtall their restrictions on access to Berlin. 
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TIME/DECEMBER 3, 1984 


Back on Speaking Terms 

Hinting at a thaw, the U S. and Soviets agree to meet in Geneva 


I n nature, when masses of ice begin lo 
meli, then fissure, they can make a son 
of thunder, a great bass popping that 
echoes for miles It is a startling noise. 
In Washington and Moscow last week 
there was a similarly surprising noise that 
sounded, just maybe, like the first tremors 
of a thaw in U.S.-Soviet relations. It came 
Thanksgiving Day, with officials in each 
country reading identical statements to 
reporters. At the While House. National 
Security Adviser Robert McFarlane de- 
livered the tidings deadpan. “The United 
States and the Soviet Union have agreed 
to enter into new negotiations;* he report- 
ed. “with the objective of reaching mutu- 
ally acceptable agreements on the whole 
range of questions concerning nuclear and 
outer-space arms.” 

One year after the Soviets abandoned 
parallel sets of negotiations in Geneva on 


strategic arms (START) and intermediate- 
range nuclear forces (IND. they have de- 
cided to come in from the cold. On the first 
Monday in January, Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko and Secretary of Sute 
George Shultz are lo sit down together in 
Geneva and begin working out the basic 
ground rules and agenda for a whole new 
set of weapons talks. Said a senior West- 
ern diplomat in Moscow: “There arc pow- 
erful interests on both sides in having 
these negotiations succeed."* 

It is just a beginning, a first step to- 
ward determining how' substantive arms- 
corilrol talks might proceed. All the hard 
parts come later. When the two sides get 
down to particulars, they might again find 
themselves in a deadlock, the Soviets as 
intransigent as ever on the issue of medi- 
um-range Euromissiles, the Americans as 
uncompromising as before on land-based 



missiles. Declares one Administration 
arms-conlrol advocate; “What is impor- 
tant is the details, the specifics of ap- 
proach from January on. What is the U.S. 
ready, willing and able to put on the ta- 
ble?'* A moderate colleague is also pessi- 
mistic. “Reagan wants tosee it as a thaw “ 
he says of the Geneva get-together, “but 
unless we can show them we are serious 
about the arms-control process, then this 
isn't the beginning of anything." In fact, 
the Reagan Administration is profoundly 
divided over how to handle arms talks, 
and has not yet fashioned anything bke a 
clear and coherent negotiating strategy. 
That process is complicated by a furious 
debate within the Administration over So- 
viet compliance with existing arms trea- 
ties {see following story). 

Nevertheless, the Shuliz-Gromyko 
meeting, with its explicit goal of getting 
arms control back on track, is the single 
I most hopeful bit of progress in U.S.-Soviet 
I relations since the now moribund start 
I discussions got under way more than two 
; years ago. When President Reagan was 
i told about the Geneva plans last Monday 
i at his Santa Barbara ranch, recalls 
McFarlane, his response was simple and 
apt. “This is good news," Reagan said. 

I ndeed, for the President the news 
should be especially welcome, since it 
seems lo vindicate, for the moment, 
his 1984 hard-liner-tumed-peacemak- 
er approach. The Kremlin had declared 
repeatedly that unless newly deployed 
Pershing II and cruise missiles were re- 
moved from Western Europe, there would 
be no further Soviet participation in nu- 
clear-arms<onlrol talks— period Despite 
the threat, however, nearly 100 of the 
NATO missiles have been installed this 
year, and deployment continues. Says 
Assistant Defense Secretary Richard 
Perle: “The Soviets made the key conces- 
sion by reluming lo negotiations without 
preconditions." 

Their return required a semantic 
sleight of hand. The Soviets would not 
simply rejoin the suspended Geneva talks, 
so last week's announcement very careful- 
ly called the impending talks “new negoti- 
ations." What about START and INF? 'As 
far as those negotiations go. the situation 
has not changed." said Soviet Foreign 
Ministry Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko 
at his Moscow press conference They 


Gromyko: after tome semantic sleight of 
liMid, the Soviets are coming in from the cold 
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are only possible given the removal of the 
American missiles.** He was emphatic. 
“This is not a renewal of negotiations. 
These are absolutely new- talks '* Explains 
a U.S. official: “The Soviets had painted 
themselves into a very public corner. We 
wanted to give them an easy way out.*' 
Not that the Soviets have crumpled. In the 
past year they have deployed almost 100 
SS<20s, capable of hitting targets through- 
out Western Europe. 

Nuclear weapons are the central fact 
of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. But incipi- 
ent entente, although modest, is also show - 
ing up elsewhere. Mikhail Gorbachev, 
heir apparent to Soviet Leader Konstantin 
Chernenko, will visit Britain for a week in 
December {see box). As Shultz arrives in 
Geneva in January, a U.S. Commerce offi- 
cial will be in Moscow for quieter talks 
about how to expand U.S.-Soviet trade. 
This week Soviet Minister of Agriculture 
Valentin Mesyats will begin a twelve-day 
tour of the American heartland:' aside 
from Gromyko, no Soviet minister has vis- 
ited the U.S. since 1979. Last week Pop 
Singer John Denver embarked on a con- 
cert tour of the Soviet Union, the first by an 
American entertainer in years. When 
Denver appeared at the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor's Thanksgiving dinner in Moscow* and 
sang We re AU in This Together, one Soviet 
guest. Foreign Ministry Official Alexan- 
der Bessmertnykh, sang right along. 

It is no rush of good-fellowship that 
has the Soviets packing for Geneva again. 
Rather, the past year made it plain that 
their attitude of aggrieved peevishness 
was getting them nowhere. When the 
NATO governments were staunch in their 
determination to install new Pershing II 
and cruise missiles, the disarmament 
movement in Europe withered, and with 
it a good part of Moscow 's hopes for fore- 
stalling the deployments. The Soviets 
meanwhile heard increasingly come-hith- 


Shultz: disarray on negotiating strategyr but 
any onsagement b better than hostile soOtude 
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J rcaucracy, the White House received a let- 
ter from Chernenko proposing the Shult/- 
Gromyko conference. “There had been 
positive signals,’* says a presidential advis- 
er, “but nothing this explicit." Perle. prob- 
ably the most influential arms-control 
critic in the Administration, had his calcu- 
lations thrown off. Said he: “Tm amazed 
the Soviets came back to the table so soon. 
I hadn't expected them until spring." 

The breakthrough came after Reagan 
suggested vaguely, during his speech in 
September to the U.N. General Assembly, 
that new arms Ulks might take place un- 
der an •’umbrella." implying a unified 
forum without separate negotiations for 
medium-range missiles and long-range 
missiles The START Ulks had concerned 
the warheads, mostly loaded on iCBMs. 
that the U.S. and the Soviet Union have 
pointed at each other from their respective 
territories and from submarines. The INF 
Ulks focused exclusively on missiles based 
in Europe and aimed at European Urgets. 
AtRoocum'llianksgtvingDay.McFarlanedelivers the good news to Washington reporters Umbrella Ulks could treat those different 

weapons as parts of a single negotiating 
n the removal of the er Ulk from the President and realized by equation, together with emerging space- 

He was emphatic, suminer that his re-election was all but based weapons. The technical complexity 

ival of negotiations, certain. “They faced four more years of of the Ulks would be increased, yet the 

lew* ulks.'* Explains Ronald Reagan." explains a U5. policy- comprehensive approach offers consider- 

Soviets had painted maker. “So the time had come to find a able ad van uges: negotiators would be able 

y public corner. We way back to the negotiating uble." to barter the puUtive U.S. edge in space 

1 an easy way out.*' A few days after re-election. Reagan weaponry, for insUnce, directly with the 
ave crumpled. In the sent an earnest note toChemenko. A week Soviet surfeit in JCBM me^tonnage. 
leployed almost 100 later, surprisingly swift for the Soviet bu- What kinds of specific offers might 



er Ulk from the President and realized by 
suminer that his re-election was all but 
certain. “They faced four more years of 
Ronald Reagan." explains a VS. policy- 
maker. “So the time had come to find a 
way back to the negotiating Uble." 

A few days after re-election, Reagan 
sent an earnest note toChemenko. A week 
later, surprisingly swift for the Soviet bu- 
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ihc U.S. make for openers? Shull/, could 
agree to a slowdown in the deploy mem of 
cruise missiles or a moratorium on testing 
antisatellite devices. The hard-liners in 
Washington, unwilling to forgo the U.S. 
buildup in either area, would merely sug- 
gest that the Soviets send monitors to 
watch U.S. underground nuclear tests and 
that an American counterpart go to the 
U5.SR 

The Administration's internal split on 
arms control remains so deep that signifi- 
cant progress may not be possible despite 
the President's accommodating inten- 
tions. On one side arc the skeptics: Defense 
Secrelar> Caspar Weinberger, Perle and 
other PenUgon subordinates. Arrayed 
against them are the arms-control moder- 
ates: Shultz, his underlings and the While 
House staff. Even at the White House 
meetings last week to shape the U.S.-Sovi- 
et joint statement, admits a Pentagon offi- 
cial, the hawks practiced “constant skir- 
mishing" to slow the momentum. 

For their separate political reasons, 
the principal moderates and hard-liners 
agree that no arms-control czar should be 
appointed. But McFarlane talked last 
week of finding someone “to advise, to 
troubleshoot and to be a designated hitter 


that could assure momentum is sus- 
tained." The White House favorite for the 
job is Paul Nitze, the chief negotiator at 
the INF talks. Yet he is opposed by the 
Pentagon hawks. In Moscow, one Soviet 
expert on U,S. relations smiled at the 
Washington jargon— czar— but said with 
a sigh, "When Kissinger was making 
these decisions in the Nixon years, then 
we were able to move ahead. Maybe what 
we need is a new Kissinger." 

N ixon met three times with Leonid 
Brezhnev, first in 1972 to sign the 
SAi.T ] pact. McFarlane said it was 
“premature to speculate" that the 
January meeting might lead to a Reagan- 
Chernenko encounter. Before last week's 
announcement, Chernenko told NBC 
News in answer to written questions that 
he did not think “conditions now are ripe 
for a Soviet- American summit meeting." 
Still, U.S. officials have bandied about the 
idea of a summit next fall. 

Before any such grand encounter can 
occur, though, Reagan must involve himself 
in the arms-control process more directly. 
Specifically, he will have to give Shultz and 
the moderates his unequivocal endorse- 
ment, or make it clear to the hard-liners that 


his commitment to negotiating nuclear 
arms reductions is genuine and urgent. 

Even if the President manages to es- 
tablish a single negotiating strategy for his 
Administration, arms-control agreements 
will surely be elusive. Chernenko’s health 
and his mastery of the Soviet state remain 
uncertain. The Kremlin may sirnply want 
to observe the forms of negotiation for 
propaganda purposes. "We’re not there 
yet." concedes a While House adviser, 
with epic understatement. “It may take 
the whole second term to gel there." 

In Washington. Moscow and Europe- 
an capitals last week, the general reaction 
was the same, a kind of prudent hopeful- 
ness. positive but well short of jubilant. 
The distance between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union had become vast and worri- 
some. Even an uncertain plan to re-en- 
gage is better than hostile solitude. “The 
main thing is that the talks are taking 
place," sums up Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
British Foreign Secretary. “But don't let's 
have any terrifically high expectations of 
sudden change. It's going to be a very long 
business. It will require a lot of patience 
from all of us." — By KtMi Andersen, Reported 
by CHk Ant fh heetrof /Moscow nnd Johanna 
McGemy/Washlngton, with other bureaus 


An Opening to London 


W ord that the superpowers would hold 
talks early next year in Geneva was 
the second sign that the Kremlin is looking 
for a diplomatic opening to the West The 
first was that Mikhail Gorbachev. 53, the 
fast-rising heir apparent to President Kon- 
stantin Chernenko, will lead a Soviet dele- 
gation to Britain in mid-December. Gorba- 
chev's trip will mark the first visit of a 
top-ranking Soviet leader to Britain in eight 
years. For Gorbachev, who has already 
seen more of the West than all but a few Po- 
litburo members, the visit might be the 
dress rehearsal for a later trip to the U.S. 

Gorbachev accepted Britain’s invita- 
tion in his capacity as chairman of the for- 
eign affairs commission of the Supreme So- 
viet, the USS.R.’s largely ceremonial 
parliament. Last year he led another parlia- 
mentary delegation on a two-week tour of 
Canada, impressing his hosts with a lively 
intelligence and the ability to listen careful- 
ly. British diplomats were delated with his latest travel 
plans. “If he really is the Kremlin's No. 2 man, we want to see 
as much of him as possible," explained a British diplomat. 
“And we want him to see as much of us as possible." 

Gorbachev is likely to do just that, given the limitations of 
a one-week stay. Besides attending parliamentary functions, 
he will presumably want to inspect some farms and agricultur- 
al-equipment factories; apiculture is one of his responsibil- 
ities in the Kremlin. Most important, he will be received at 10 
Downing Street, possibly more than once. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, who has been hinting publicly for 14 
months that she would welcome talks with the Soviet leader- 
ship, noted that Gorbachev’s visit will be followed by one from 



Corbadiev: Hvely hiteiUgence 


Gromyko early in 1985.Said Thatcher: “Weshall hope during 
these visits to take forward the search for ways to reduce the 
^burden of armaments." Acting in concert 
5 with Washington, the British may use their 
® lime with Gorbachev to sound out the open- 
I ing Soviet position in Geneva and to hint at 
’'Washington's. “The Russians know per- 
fectly well that anything they say to us will 
go straight back to Washington," said a 
British diplomat in London. “We will be 
acting as a two-way conduit." 

The unexpected acceptance of Lon- 
don's invitation by Gorbachev recalled an- 
other Soviet foreign policy initiative staged 
on British soil. In 1 956. during the cold war, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin came calling, opening a cam- 
paign of personal diplomacy in the West 
that culminated in Khrushchev's 1959 tour 
of the U.S. That was also a period of 
propess in arms-control negotiations be- 
tween the \JS. and Soviet Union, though no 
major agreement emerged until the limited 
test-ban treaty of 1963, 

Gorbachev was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence from a Nov. 1 5 meeting of the ruling Politburo. A Soviet 
journalist joked that Gorbachev was busy taking an intensive 
tea-sipping course in case the Queen Mother invited him over. 
“Whether or not to use the strainer, how to put the napkin on 
your knee, and all that," the journalist mu^. More serious 
Soviet ofi&cials went out of their way to assure British officials 
that Gorbachev was merely on vacation and that his British 
travel plans remain unchanged. Their explanation was plausi- 
ble: Gorbachev filled in for Chernenko during the President's 
extended sumniei vacation and remained at his desk through- 
out the fall. As foi Gorbachev *s plans beyond December, noth- 
ing is firm. But Western diplomats have lately been speculat- 
ing about a' possible Gorbachev trip to the US. in 1985. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Back to theTable 

R^gan and Chernenko agree to arms talks, but the road will be long and tough. 


T urkeys were already browning across 
the country last week when Washing- 
ton and Moscow supplied their own Thanks* 
giving Day treat. In simultaneous press 
briefings, the superpowers announced that 
Secretary of State George Shultz will meet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko in Gene- 
va on Jan. 7 and 8. The surprise was that the 
two sides had already agre^ to revive nucle- 
ar arms talks; they leA their emissaries to 
dicker over an agenda. John Denver even 
showed up at the U.S. ambassador’s home in 

Moscow to sing “we’re 

all in this together” — as 
the ambassador, a Soviet 
Foreign Ministry official 
and other Thanksgiving 
guests chirped along in 
harmony. 

And with that accord, 
the Kremlin leadership 
blinked: they ended a 
year of frosty confronta- 
^ tion* buried their pre- 
" conditions — ^and handed 
f Ronald Reagan his first 
5 postelection diplomatic 
^ coup. Even at best, the 
Shultz Thanksgiving Day sur- 

prise lit only a dim light at 
the beginning of the tunnel. In Geneva, 
Shultz and Gromyko must somehow script 
negotiations on long-range strategic mis- 
siles, European-based warheads, space 
weapons or some combination of all three 
(chart). Gromyko will likely table a familiar 
Soviet wish list — including a demand that 
the United States stop deploying its new 
NATO missiles in Europe. Needless to say, 
Washington has a quarrel with every point. 
A senior administration official emphasizes 
that “these are going to be long, tough nego- 
tiations, withnoguaranteeofsuccess.” 

Allies: That renders no less dramatic Rea- 
gan’s own late-blooming commitment to 
arms control. He spent most of his first term 
lambasting the Evil Empire. He launched 
his futile first-term talks more to please the 
allies than to reach agreement. But by re- 
election time he was meeting Gromyko in 
person to demonstrate that term two will 
belong to arms control. After his victory, 
Reagan wrote to assure Soviet President 
Konstantin Chernenko that he is serious. 
Next, in forums large and small, Reagan 
persuaded his own administration that he 
intends to break the impasse with Moscow. 
The message: in term two, the impetus for 
arms control will flow from the president 


down— complicating matters for the Penta- 
gon hard-liners who will oppose the talks. 

So far, the results have vindicated Rea- 
gan. He resisted election-year pressures to 
lure the Soviets back to the bargaining table 
with U.S. concessions. Instead, his predic- 
tion proved correct; the Soviets came back 
anyway. The Thanksgiving Day accord 
foresees negotiations on “the whole range” 
.of nuclear and space weapons. That meshes 
with Washington’s preference that offensive 
and defenrive weapons alike be discussed. 
At least for now, it ignores Moscow’s de- 
mand that space weapons top the agenda. 
The formula e ven sets aside the most explicit 
Soviet precondition: that talks cannot re- 
sume until the United States removes its new 
NATO missiles from Europe. 

If Ragan's stress on arms control proves 
a political winner, it will ease congressional 
passage of his hard-line defense budgets and 
MX missile program. But it will also shift 
stewardship of his foreign policy to moder- 
ates like Shultz, national-security adviser 
Robert McFarlane — ^and perhaps a new 



high-level “special envoy” such as arms ne- 
gotiator Paul Nitze. The moderates already 
are pondering ways to keep the Soviets talk- 
ing. To that end, the Unit^ States might be 
willing to compromise on its proposal that 
the two sides merely resume the stalled Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Talks (START) and 
the negotiations on Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces (I NI^ in Europe. The administration 
would consider merging the START and 
INF talks — ^and even tacking on negotia- 
tions on space weapons. 

On sutetance, as well, the moderates are 
considering the kinds of gestures that Penta- 
gon hard-liners vigorously oppose. In strate- 
gic-arms talks, some officials are urging that 
the United States bend toward the Soviet 
formula for measuring strategic forces — 
that is, counting launchers, an easier chore 
than counting actual warheads and, mega- 
tonnage. In the talks on intermediate-range 
forces, furthermore, some State Depart- 
ment experts ad vocate a three-year, bilateral 
fiptzt on deployment of new missiles aimed 
at targets in Europe pending negotiations; 
on the Soviet side, the freeze would cover 
triple-warhead SS-20s, the main threat, a: 
well as shorter-range SS-21s and SS-22s 
These moderates also propose a similar mor 


SUBJECT: Weapons to destroy satellites. 

STATUS: Last June, the Soviets propo s ed talks 
but have rejected U.S. insistenoe on discussing offensive 
missiles, too. 

IIAJORDIFFER£NCES:TheSovietU^ 

deployed a crude ASATaystern, wants to hah U.S.deveioprnent 

of a more sophisticated satelkteJdler. 


SUBJECT: Reducing long-range 
nuclear weapons. 

STATUS: Soviets have refused to 
meet since [Jeoember 1983 . 

MAJOR DIFFERENCES: The U S. 
wants to concentrate on heavy, 
muttiple-warhead missiles. So^ts say 
this discriminates against their 
reliance on such missiles. 
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atorium on testing antisatellitc weapons. 

With the president and the political winds 
favoring the moderates, Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger, his Assisunt Secretary 
Richard Pcrle and other arms-control crit- 
ics have kept alow profile. As they sec it, the 
policy battle will heat up when the adminis- 
tration must face tough choices. In the near 
term, the hard-liners hope they can dernT 
any proposal to forgo ^erican antisatellite 
tests during negotiations. In the long nin 
they believe that the trends work in their 
favor. For one thing, negotiators will have 
trouble keeping up with the rapid expansion 
of weapons t^hnology. Even if they ham- 
mer out some agreement, the hard-liners 
believe its provisions will prove impossible 
to verify— and that any arms-control deal 

will turn out to be fatally flawed. 

Snub: There is another uncertainty: the 
Soviets agreed to nothing on Thanksgiving 
that they could not undo by V alentine’s Day . 
The Kremlin may intend simply to rail at 
Reagan from across the table rather than 
fromafar. But thefact isthat Moscow’ssnub 
treatment utterly failed to prevent the 
NATO buildup or Reagan’s rc-elcction. 
And it did not address Moscow’s more seri- 
ous anxieties — including the U.S. lead in 
space weapons, its highly accurate p-5 mis- 
siles launched from Trident submarines and 
the proliferation of U.S. Pershing II missiles 
in Europe. In the circumslanctt, Moscow 
might be genuinely ready to give negotia- 
tions another chance. “Of course, Ronald 
Reagan will remain Ronald Reagan, ^ rote 
columnist Fyodor Burlatsky. “but for all 
that, one mustn’t exclude the possibility of 
certain correctives in the realization of this 
line. . .We shall see.” 

The Kremlin-’s softer line probably owes 
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! as much to internal politics as to 
i philosophy. The tough talk that pervaded 
i the spring and summer months came a a 
i time when Gromyko and Defense Minis er 
Dmitry Ustinov played particularly promi- 
nent roles. But in recent months, the Army s 

aggressive Chief of Staff Nikolai Ogarkov 

been ousted, and Ustinov himself^ 
tplcwi ill. More important, President Cher- 
nenko has asserted himself after a summw of 
poor health— and history shows that only a 
itTOTg Soviet leader can unite the nation s 
bureaucracy behind an arms-control agree- 



8UBJECT: Limiting the deployment of 
mediunwange missiles aimed at targets 
in Europe. ■ 

STATUS: Soviets walked out of talks in 
November 1983. 

lUUOR DIFFERENCES: The Soviets have 
refused to consider any agreement that 
would permit NATO to deploy Pershing II or 

eniise missiles, and have insisted that British 
arto French missilesbe "taken ntoaccount" 

in the talks. 


ment. In fact, the future of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions now lies in the hands of elderly 
dents in Moscow and Washington alike. 
Each has been criticized as “disengaged. 
Neither has ever before shown much interest 
or enthusiasm for arms control. Now cacti 

has taken a big first step. ^ 

Reagan and Chernenko still have to prove 
that they can walk the last mile to arms 
control. In exhorting his own team to pur- 
sue an agreement, the American prcsicwnt 
has acted less the take-charge leader than 
the “benevolent, loving, caring father figure 
trying to get these very strong personalities 
to work together,*’ as one aide put it. As last 


week s drama unfolded, Reagan gave most 
of his attention to the 800-foot irrigation 
system he was digging in the pasture beside 
his ranch home. Reagan has always pre- 
ferred sketching the big picture to slogging 
through details — the fatherly chat to 
knocking heads together. Now he has com- 
mitted his prestige to the most dangerous, 
arcane reaches of the superpower relation- 
ship. He still has to prove that his style of 
laid-back diplomacy can produce progr^s. 
But knowing Reagan, nobody’s betting 
against him. 

STEVEN STRASSER with JOHN WALCOTT 
in W whington and ROBERT B- CULLEN in Moscow. 
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Questions About Soviet Cheating 

Future talks could hinge on compliance with old treaties 


D oes the Soviet Union cheat on the 
agreements that Leonid Brezhnev 
signed with Richard Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter dunng the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks of the 1970s? Should the 
Reagan Administration f^l bound by 
those agreements? 

Those questions, and their answers, 
are closely linked, and President Reagan 
must face up to them squarely — and very 
soon. By the end of this week, the While 
House is required, under a Pentagon au- 
thorization bill, to give the Senate Armed 
Services Committee a report on So- 
viet compliance with past agree- 
ments. By early next year, the Ad- 
ministration must decide on the 
second question, whether the U.S. 
should continue to abide by the old 
SALT agreements while it seeks to 
negotiate new treaties in the talks 
that Secretary of Slate George 
Shultz plans to propose to Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
in January. 

As on most other arms-control 
issues, the Administration is sharp- 
ly divided over what these reports 
should say. Hard-liners, whose 
most determined and skillful repre- 
sentative is Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Richard Perle, are press- 
ing for the most damning, categori- 
cal interpretation of any available 
evidence that the Soviets have 
flagrantly violated salt. Their 
charges of Soviet cheating buttress 
their broader case that arms con- 
trol, at least as practiced tradition- 
ally, is not in the national interest. 
Moderates, centered at the State 
Department, are inclined to a more 
equivocal — and, they believe, a 
more subtle and accurate — reading 
of the Soviet record. They lend to 
avoid stark references to violations 
and talk instead about *‘question- 
able activities.*’ The State Depart- 
ment, according to one of its offi- 
cials, “has been seekii^ a report that 
raises tough questions without overstating 
the answers.’.’ 

Shultz and his advisers have an ulte- 
rior motive. They want to protect the 
President’s diplomatic options. Reagan 
has said repeatedly that he hopes to 
reach an arms-control agreement with 
the UJ5.S.R. in his second term. But if 
his Administration officially renders a 
guilty verdict against the U.S.S.R. on 
the issue of compliance, the prospects 
for the Shultz-Gromyko meeting and fu- 
ture negotiations and agreements may 
be bleaker than ever. The Soviets will 
take the accusations as proof that the 
U.S. is looking for a pretext to scuttle 
arms control once and for aU, while 
making the Soviets take the blame. At 
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the same time, Congress and public 
opinion will be extremely skeptical 
about the wisdom of continuing to do 
any business with convicted cheaters. 

Caught in the middle of the intramu- 
ral debate is the intelligence community. 
Its photoreconnaissance specialists and 
weapons analysts are the gumshoes who 
stake out the Soviet Strategic Rocket 
Forces. But these detectives arc con- 
cerned about protecting their “sources 
and methods” as well as catching the 
crooks. The CIA is anxious that the Penta- 


gon hard-liners, in their zeal to prosecute 
the Evicts in public, will give away sensi- 
tive intelligence secrets about how' much 
the U.S. knows and how it knows it. Some 
intelligence experts also interpret the 
data about Soviet activities as being more 
ambiguous than the hard-liners want to 
assert. 

As chairman of an interagency re- 
view process, the President’s National Se- 
curity Adviser, Robert McFarlane, has 
had the difficult task of trying to hanuner 
out a consensus on Soviet compliance that 
will balance these conflicting bureaucrat- 
ic interests and be responsive to the Sen- 
ate while not undercutting the President’s 
stated desire to resume serious arms-con- 
trol negotiations with the US.S.R. next 
year. The process, according to a partici- 


pant, has been “a knock-down, drag-out, 
blood-on-the-floor free-for-all.” 

There is plenty of room for honest 
diragreement on the issue of Soviet com- 
pliance. Judgments depend on close calls 
over esoteric technical matters and flne 
points in treaty language. The whole 
problem has been compbeated by the de- 
terioration of political relations between 
the superpowers, the stagnation of the 
arms-control process and the onrush of 
technology. New weapons systems tend 
not to fit neatly into the definitions and 
stipulations drafted as long as 
twelve years ago. Says Michael 
^epon, an expert on compliance 
: issues at the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace: “The Sovi- 
ets usually exploit ambiguities in 
treaties, and arms-control critics 
immediately label these Soviet 
practices as violations.” 

Since 1972, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union have been exchanging 
private complaints about whether 
their military programs comply 
with SALT. They have been doing so 
behind closed doors in Geneva, in a 
joint Soviet-American body called 
the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion. Before Reagan came into of- 
fice, the U.S. had taken many chal- 
lenges of Soviet practices to the SCC; 
the Soviets either adequately ex- 
plained them or discontinued them. 
Recently, however, the Soviets 
have been playing closer to the edge 
of what is permissible, and have 
perhaps stepped over that edge 
Two examples are particularly dis- 
turbing. and they are Exhibits A 
and B in the hard-liners* case; 

The Krasnoyarsk Radar. Under 
the SALT I treaty of 1972. neither 
side is allowed to develop a nation- 
wide system of antiballistic-missile 
defenses. The reason for this rule is 
that mutual deterrence rests, rather 
perversely, on the principle of mutual vul- 
nerability: if each superpower knows the 
other has the ability to retaliate against a 
first strike, neither will launch such a 
strike. 

By 1983, American spy salelliics had 
spott^ a huge construction project near 
Krasnoyarsk in central Siberia. It looks 
suspiciously like a giant radar station that 
would be useful for providing early warn- 
ing against a missile attack and could also 
help shoot dowu the incoming warheads 
with ABMs. Its location deep inside the 
U.S.S.R. would make it a clear-cut viola- 
tion of SALT if it is used for early warning, 
since the ABM treaty says that such facili- 
ties must be near the periphery of the 
country. 

The Soviets claim that the radar. 
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Test launch ofan MX from Ak farce base In CaiHomia 

One new missile is allowed, but does Moscow have two? 
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which will noi be completed until 1988 
or 1989. is not for looking outward to- 
ward the Pacific Ocean liw enemy mis- 
i tile warheads, but for looking upward to 
track tatellites and manned vehicles in 
I space a fimction permitted by salt. 
Whenever the presses them on the 
Krasnoyarsk radar, the Soviets say two 
new early-warning radars that the 
is buUding in Texas and Georgia violate 
l)^ause their wide sweep . covers 
much of the continental U.S. and there- 
fore could be part of a nationwide de- 
fensive net: The Soviets’ countercharge 
is weak because the new American ra- 
dars are on the periphery of the U.S., as 
the treaty requires. 

New Missiles. The SALT ll treaty of 
1979 permits each side one new 
type of intercontinenul ballistic 
missile; The U5. has chosen as ite 
new type the MX, a ten-warhead 
successor to the three-warh»d 
Minuteman II1» although the MX 
program has been the object of in- 
tense controversy and may be 
killed by the Congress. The Soviets 
are developing a roughly compara- 
ble rocket called the SS-24, and 
they have officially notified the 
U.S. that this is to be their one new 

type , . 

But the Soviets arc working on 
another ICBM. It is smaller than the 
SS-24 and may be armed with only 
one warhead They claim it is a 
''modernization'* of an old 1960s- 
vintage ICBM, the SS-13. The U S. 
intelligence community has been 
monitoring the testing program 
and is convinced that there are loo 
many improvements for the rocket 
to qualify as a modernization. It is, 
say U.S. experts, definitely a sec- 
ond new type, which they have 
dubbed the SS-25. Bui the dc^- 
lion of a new type in SALT 11 is im- 
precise, and some analysis think 
the Soviet rocket may fit through a loop- 
hole that allows a second new type as 
long as it is sufl&ciently similar in size and 
other characteristics to an cxis^ ICBM. 

A Soviet diplomat in W^hington re- 
cently argued that the U5. is in no posi- 
tion to be a stickler on this issue, since the 
Administration and Congress arc talking 
about developing a second new type of 
ICBM: the small, mobile, single-warhead 
Midgetman. 

' is important to separate the real 
■■■compliance issues from the red 
I herrings,” says Thomas Long- 
slieth of the Arms Control Association, a 
private educational group in Washington. 
“The Krasnoyarsk radar and SS-25 are 
real issues. I don’t think there is any 
doubt that the Soviets arc playing hard- 
ball with us, showing us what they can do 
if arms control breaks down completely. 
By some of their actions, they arc saying, 
in some crude way, Tf it’s an arms race 


you want, it's an arms race you're going 

to get ' ' ^ ^ 

Kenneth Adelman. director of the 
Arms Control and Disaimament Agen- 
cy, believes that the US. must press 
charges against the Soviets if there is 
to be any progress in arms control. 
“There’s no question,” he says, “the So- 
viets are violating commitments they 
have undcruken. Their violations arc to 
various degrees and in various areas To 
be serious about arms control, we have 
to be serious about compliance. When 
one side abides by its commitments but 
the other side doesn't, then what's really 
happening is unilateral disarmament by 
the first side, under the guise of arms 
control.” 



The Administration has been at odds 
with itself over compliance since its first 
days in office. In his initial press confer- 
ence as President, on Jan. 29, 1981, Rea- 
gan said the Soviets “reserve unto them- 
selves the right to commit any crime, to 

lie, to cheat ” Among the newly appointed 

officials who took that suiement very lit- 
erally was David Sullivan, a former Cl A 
analyst who had made a carwr of docu- 
menting alleged Soviet violations of SALT. 
He served briefly in the ACDA in the State 
Department building. 

Sullivan was an ally of Perle’s in the 
bureaucratic struggle, but he was on the 
wrong side of the Potomac. He ran 
afoul of colleagues in ACDA and Sute 
when he tried to gel the Administration 
to sanction what one official recalls as 
“a laundry list of every Soviet misdeed 
since the birth of Lenin, all of them 
branded as arms-conlrol violations.” He 
was fired from ACDA in March 1981 but 
has remained an active, though largely 


invisible, protagonist in the battle over 
arms control 89 an adviser to three con- 
servative Republican Senators: 

McClure and Steven Symms of Idaho 
and Jesse Helms of North Carolina. 

Last January, largely in response to 
pressure from that group, the Admuustra- 
tion issued a report on &viel conipbance. 

It detailed seven Soviet “violations and 
probable violations” but cautioned that in 
three of the seven cases the evidence was 
inconclusive. 

A variety of outside experts chal- 
lenged those findings, arguing that the ev- 
idence was less than conclusive in all sev- 
en cases. But the hard-liners fell that the 
Administration had let the Soviets off 
easy. Perle stressed at the lime that the 
report was “illustrative only,” sug- 
gesting that there were many more 
charges to come. Sullivan told Time 
last week, “We were pleased that 
for the first time a President for- 
maUy charged the Soviets with vio- 
lating a strategic-arms treaty, but 
we thought the report could have 
been stronger.” 

In October, the trio of right- 
wing Senators engineered the re- 
lease of a much more hard-hitii^ 
report prepared not by the Admin- 
istration but by a panel of outsid- 
ers— the President’s General Advi- 
sory Committee on Arms Control 
and Disarmament (GAC), composed 
of private citizens, most of whom 
are hawks and arms-conlrol skep- 
tics. Their study, based heavily on 
dau gathered and interpreted by 
Sullivan, found the Soviets guilty of 
17 “material breaches” of nine trea- 
ties and four international commit- 
ments. The GAC also cited ten “sus- 
pected violations.” 

Reagan had sal on the GAC 
report for ten months. When he 
finally forwarded it to Capitol Hill 
in October, he slopped short of 
endorsing its conclusions. He said 
... covering letter that the report 
had been neither reviewed nor approved 
by the Government. “The GAC report 
was a hot potato,” recalls a White 
House official. “We couldn’t embrace 
the thing even if we believed it, because 
to do so would be the kiss of death for 
arms control, to which the President is 
really committed. How' can we continue 
trying to negotiate with the Soviets if 
everything that the GAC report says 
was true?” 

That, in a nutshell, is a dilemma the 
Administration still faces The report 
due this week is a congressionally man- 
dated update on the one the Adminis- 
tration released in January'. Sullivan last 
week warned that his patrons would not 
be pleased if McFarlanc tried to delay 
the new study or “distance the President 
from it the way he did with the GAC re- 
port. We expect a larger menu of salt 
violations than we got in January. We 
hope not to see a report that is watered 
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down and full of divided opinion.** 

Congress requires another report 
from Ihe Administration in February on 
the related issue of whether the U.S. 
should continue to comply with salt 
while it tries to negotiate better agree- 
ments. There* too* opinion is divided. The 
hard-liners would like to see salt dead 
and l^ed* while the State Department 
and its allies argiK that the U^. will be 
worse off* both diplomatically and mili- 
tarily* if it pulls the plug on the treaty. 

&)th superpowers are hedging their 
bets by proceeding with new miliury pro- 
grams that will confront them with stark 
choices about whether to maintain even 
the pretense of compliance. The U.S. is 
facing that dilemma almost immediately. 
The nuclear-powered submarine U.S.S. 
Alaska is due to be launched by the Elec- 
tric 'Boat Division of the General 
Dynamics Corp. in Groton. Conn.* 
next month; it will begin sea trials 
in the fall. With that boat in service* 
the US. may. for the first time, be 
definitively and deliberately in vio- 
lation of salt. 

Among the ceilings established 
by SALT II is a limit of 1 ,200 launch- 
ers for long-range ballistic missiles 
with multiple independently target- 
able re-entry vehicles (mirvs). The 
Alaska s 24 Trident rockets, each 
with eight thermonuclear war- 
heads. would put the American to- 
tal of MiRVed ballistic-missile 
launchers at 1,214. 

To avoid violating SALT ll, the 
U.S. would have to take out of ser- 
vice one of its 31 older, smaller Po- 
seidon submarines or remove some 
land-based Minuteman 111 iCBMs. 

In the past, as new U.S. weapons 
have been deployed, older ones 
have been dismantled or converted 
toother uses. For example, the five- 
year SALT I agreement on offensive 
weapons, which Nixon signed in 
1972* limits the number of subma- 
rine tubes each side can have. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, as the U.S. Navy 
built Poseidons, it would dismantle their 
predecessors and display the pieces on 
docks so that Soviet spy satellites could 
see proof that the U.S. was staying within 
the SALT 1 limits. This practice continued 
even after SALT 1 expir^ in 1977. The So- 
viets have done much the same. 

Compliance with SALT n is a trickier 
matter for the Rea^n. Administration. 
The Senate never ratified the treaty, and 
even if it had done so, the pact woidd ex- 
pire at the end of next year. Reagan cam- 
paigned against SALT n as **fatally 
flawed.** Throughout his first term, infor- 
mal observance of the expired salt i 
agreement on offensive weapons and the 
unratified SALT n treaty was explained as 
an **interim restraint*’* a stopgap that 
would give the U.S. a chance to negotiate 
new agreements and to head off what mil- 
itary planners call “breakout.** That is 
what happens when one side unilaterally 
declares itself no longer bound by arms 
control and suddenly fields large numbers 


of new, threatening and hitherto prohibit- 
ed weapons. 

In 1982 Reagan hoped to improve on 
SALT in what he called the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks. But after 18 months of 
mutual stonewalling in Geneva* those ne^ 
gotiations collapsed a year ago when the 
Soviets went home and refused to set a 
date for resumption. With START stalled, 
the interim restraint has turned out to be 
open-ended* and it may have to last for a 
long time to come — well beyond the expi- 
ration of SALT II — if arms control is to sur- 
vive. Some hard-liners seem to be hoping 
that a tough compliance report this week 
will set the scene for an Administration 
recommendation in February not to abide 
by SALT, 

There is good reason to worry about 
what will happen to the military balance 


if that view prevails. The Soviets have 
shown a menacing eagerness to accelerate 
the buildup of their own arsenal when the 
arms-cohtrol process breaks down. Since 
leaving START* they have deployed new 
long-ra^e and intermediate-range weap- 
ons against the U.S. and its allies. Wheth- 
er those deployments prove irreversible or 
whether they turn out to be bargaining 
chips that might be traded away in future 
negotiations, they have complicated the 
prospects for arms control. 

A lso* the Soviet Union* like the U.S., 
is bumping its head against an im- 
portant SALT 11 ceiling. Each side is 
allowed under the treaty 820 launchers 
for ICBMS with MIRVs. The Soviets have 
818. Their new ten-warhead SS-24 may 
be ready for deployment next year. There 
is concern among American placers 
over whether the Soviets will pul the SS- 
24 in existing underground silos, replac- 
ing the older ones already there* as salt ii 


requires, or whether they will keep all 
their old rockets and build new launchers 
for the new missiles. They could also de- 
ploy their other new missile* the smaUer 
^25* by building new launchers for it 
rather than retiring older missiles. They 
would be doi^ so in defiance of SALT but 
gaining a major military advantage in the 
process. These would be classic cases of 
breakout. The Congressional Research 
Service, which supplies members of Con- 
fess with background reports and analy- 
sis on policy, has estimated that with SALT 
still in force, formally or otherwise, the 
Soviets would have increased their strate- 
gic weapons from about 10,000 today to 
about 14,000 by 1994 while without SALT 
they could have about 30,000. The Feder- 
ation of American Scientists estimates 
that the breakout figure would be closer 
to 40.000. 

Soviet decisions could depend 
in part on American ones. The U.S. 
is continuing with a number of mil- 
itary programs that the Soviets re- 
^rd as extremely threatening. One 
is the Trident submarine program, 
of which the Alaska is the seventh 
boat in an open-ended series. An- 
other is the President’s Star Wars 
plan for a space-based system to 
defend the U.S. against a Soviet nu- 
clear attack. The Administration 
has said that it will accelerate its 
research on Star Wars in a way that 
does not contravene the 1972 ABM 
treaty, which is the only strategic 
arms-conlrol agreement still for- 
mally in force. But that treaty pro- 
hibits the development as well as 
the testing and deployment of 
space-based defenses. The chief So- 
viet negotiator in START, Viktor 
Karpov, complained to his Ameri- 
can counterpart, Edward Rowny, 
last year that the very announce- 
ment of the Star Wars program was 
a violation of the spirit of the ABM 
treaty. 

The Soviets have a vigorous 
ABM research program of their own, 
including work on technologies like laser 
beams. Tbcir radar at Krasnoyarsk could 
very well turn out to be part of an ABM 
network. They are poised on the starling 
line — and perhaps ready to jump the 
gun — if the U.S. seems committed to a 
space race. 

That is just what worries many critics 
of Star Wars: the quest for an impenetra- 
ble defense will provoke the Soviets into 
adding offensive weapons while at the 
same time trying to develop extensive de- 
fenses of their own. 

Thus the arms race and the attempt to 
regulate it arc at a turning point. In 1985 
either the superpowers w'ill continue to 
observe SALT as they negotiate toward 
something better, or the combination of 
mibtary pressures and political ill feeling 
will bring the already shaky arms-control 
edifice crashing down. The choice could 
be between a continuation of interim re- 
straints and a massive case of breakout on 
both sides. — fly Strobe roSfott 
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U.S. 

On Soviet Arms Compliant 




BpMtaltolteHvivYMk 


WASHINGTON. Nov. 27 — White 
House officials said today that they had 
decided to put off the release of a new 
r ep^ until next February on w- 
ported Soviet arxns-oontrol violations 
that was scheduled to be made public 
on Saturday. 

This means that the rmort, said to 
detail some 19 possible Soviet viola- 
tions, will not be released before Secre- 
tary of State Geone P. Shultz meets 
with Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union in Geneva 
on Jan.* 7-8. 

But the White House officials, aware 
that they would be accused of trying to 
cover up the Soviet violations to im- 
prove the atmospheqe for the Shultz- 
Gromyko meeting, defiled stron^y 
that they were delaying the report for 
sudi motives. They said that the study, 
requested the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees by Dec. 1. 
was not complete. « ^ V- 

The White House is also required tOt| 
send to Congress additional studies on 
Soviet compliance with previous arms 
control accords on F^. 1 uoA Feb. 15., 
•me Mom Logical lUng to Do* 
Because of the multiple requests, a 
White House offidal ^d this after- 
noon. *‘it would appear that the most 
Ic^cal thing to do and the most doable 
ttmig is to combine the Dec. 1 report 
with the other mandated Congressional 
requests and to report in one rather 
comprehensive report in February.” 

Evlier. a Senate aide said the White 
House was umler pressure from the 
State Department to delay issuing the 
report on Dec. 1 because of the Shultz- 
Gromyko meeting. But a White House 
official said that **le8t anyone think it is 
State Department pressuring the White 
Houses we would have more concern 
about the atmosphere being poisoned 
mice the negotiating process starts.” 
He insisted that the dedshm to put off 


the r^xnt was inade by the spedalists 
on the National Security Council staff, 
,wbo asserted that they we re al ready 
overworked in having to prepare fcnr 
the Shultz-Gromyko meeting.; ' 

■ The report that was due on Dec. 1 had 
been called for in a oonfermice report 
of the House and Semite Armed Sl- 
ices Committees on the fiscal year 1985 
military authorization bill. It was sup- 
posed to detail Soviet violations as th^ 
mi^t affect the droloyment of a new 
lAmerican MX missue that Is due to be 
!voted on by CmgresB next March, 
j Because the request is onlv in the 
’conference report and not in the legis- 
ilation itself, there was no legal require- 
;ment for the Administration to comply, | 
lAdministratioa and Congressional I 
jsources said, " | 
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Ucagaii Said lo See Slar Wirs 
Ciu-biiig Nueletir Offensive 


Associated Press 

President Reagan hopes to per- 
suade the Soviet Union in renewed 
arms-control talks that his Star 
Wars defense initiative is a feasible 
way to sharply reduce or eliminate 
nuclear offensive arms by making 
them obsolete, his chief spokesman 
said yesterday. 

^ Presidential spokesman Larry 
Speakes also said that the United 
Stales and the Soviet Union now 
appear to be on the same general 
arms-control track. 

Speakes told reporters that a 
statement Monday by Soviet Pres- 
ident Konstantin U. Chernenko that 
future arms talks should cover "the 
entire complex of interconnected 
questions of nonmilitarization of 
outer space" and reductions in both 
strategic and medium-range nucle- 
ar missiles "appears to be consis- 
tent" with the li.S. approach. 

The Soviets have expressed in- 


tense interest in stopping the 
spread of nuclear weapons into 
space while the Reagan administra- 
tion has pressed fonvard with re- 
search aimed at demonstrating 
whether a space defense system 
could protect against a nuclear at- 
tack. 

Speakes was asked whether the 
United States intends to try to per- 
suade the Soviets that an effective 
space-based defensive system holds 
out the prospect of greater nuclear 
stability. 

"I'hat is certainly our position.” 
he replied. "And we will make those 
views known to the Soviets.” 

Critics of the Star Wars initiative 
argue that it is technologically im- 
possible and would violate the 1972 
anti-ballistic missile treaty. 

At the Pentagon, spokesman Mi- 
chael Durch said the initiative "is a 
concept that we are looking at.” 

"We don't think it interferes with 
arms control," he said. 
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Oiernenko 
Delineates 
Arms Tklks 

Soviet Includes 
Medium-Range, 
Strategic Weapons 


By Cdeatine BoMen 

1lMliii>gt0BP«««F««*ip>Sernet 

MOSCOW, Nov. 26— Soviet Pres- 
ident Konstantin Chernenko today 
said future arms control talks be- 
tween the United SUtes and the So- 
viet Union should cover both stra- 
tegic and medium-range nuclear 
weapons, the two areas in which the 
Soviet Union broke off talks with the 
United Sutes almost a year ago. 

Chernenko's statement, made 
during a meeting today with British 
Labor Party leader Neil Kinnock 
and published by the Soviet news 
agency Tass, was his first since the 
announcement last week that So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko and Secretary of Sute 
George P. Shultz will meet in Ge- 
neva in January. . 

Chernenko said the Soviet Umon 
wants “to start negotiations on the 
entire complex of intercoimected 
questions of nonmilitarization of 
outer space, reduction of strategic 
nuclear arms and medium-range 
nuclear weapons." 

He noted that the Soviet Union 
*^18 prepared to search for ^ most 
radical solutions" in order to 
adiieve .“the complete prohibition 
and ultimately . . . the liquidation of 
nuclear anna." 

This, be laid, was ibe thrust of a 

Soviet proposal recently aent to 
President Reagan. 


By explicitly citing strategic and 
medium-range weapons, Chernenko 
fpanAid on a Foreign MioiMry 
Matement four days ago . that aid 
only diat die Soviets were wUlmg to 
gi yyaa “the entire complex of qges- 
tiaos concerning nuclear and apace 
weapons." And by tpedfically amn- 
tMwwg Soviet willingness to aego - 
tiste on medium-range nuclear wsa^ 

QOS now, Chernenko’s statement 
brdce wi^ previous Soviet dedara- 
tkms that demanded that A merican 

cruise and Pershing 11 ansstles be 
withdrawn from Western Europe as 
a condition for new talks. 

The Soviets broke off negotia- 
tions on medium-range weapons in 
Geneva last December after the 
de^yment in Western Europe by 
the N<^ Atlantic Treaty Org^ 
isation of Pershing II and cruise 
missiles. Strategic arms reduction 
talks were suspended by the Sovi- 
ets the nme month. 

In his comments today, Clmr- 
nenko made no mention of with- 
drawal of the missiles or other con- 
ditions. However, he noted that the 
question of Soviet missiles deployed 
in Eastem'^Europe as a counter- 
measure “can be decided only with 
taking into consideration the fur- 
ther actions the U.S. side." 

A ban on nuclear weapons in out- 
er space has long been a top Soviet 
priority. But a proposal this sum- 
mer for negotiations on space weap- 
ons collapsed after the Soviets 
balked at U.S. efforts to broaden 
the scope of the talks, and after the 
United Stotes objected to Soviet 
demands for a moratorium on test- 
ing. 

Chernenko’s call for talks on “the 
entire complex" <rf arms contrd is- 
sues closely parallels Reagan’s sug- 
gestion at the United Nations last 
September for “umbrella talks" on 
wide-ranging arms issues. 

Kinnock and other opposition U- 
bM’ Party figures, who met with 
Chernenko for IVY boors and more 
briefly with Gromyko, said later 
that the Soviet leaders seemed to 
emphasize a new approach to U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 


The new thinking seemed to be 
an effort to make very broad initi- 
attves in order to try to restore re- 
lations to where th^ were in the 
late 1970s,” Kinnock told a group of 
British journalists. 

"What |b new is their readiness to 
talk without conditions," he said. 
Denis Healey, a foreign secretary 
under ,11|e Labor government, said 
the Soviets are looking for a “fresh 
start,” j according to reporters 
present.' 

1 Chernenko also told the Labor Par- 
ty lesKl^rs that the Soviet Union 
would gcrap its nussiles aimed at 
Britain '4 a future Labor government 
cairied Mt the party’s pl^e to dis- 
mantle pudear weapons there. 

A sidiilar offer was extended to 
LaboriParty leaders by the late So- 
viet ptesident Yuri Andropov in 
1983. ^lie Labor Party adopted its 
policy bf unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment last September. 

Staff ' writer Don Oberdorfer re- 
ported from WaAington: 

Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Burt, discussing the Shultz- 
Gromyko talks, said on the NBC 
program TodajT that “we’d like to 
get the negotiations actually start^ 
m Geneva in January" and "we will 
be working to that end.” 

His statement suggested a more 
ambitious aim for the talks than the 
search for "a common understand- 
ing as to the sulqects and objec- 
tives” of arms control negotiations, 
as set forth in Thursday’s joint 
U.S.-Soviet announcement. 
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' Arms 

' last Kovember^’s waUcbut 
to tills month’s ‘Irt’s talk’ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Nov. 23, 1M3: Soviet negotiators walk out of IntennedlBte- 
range nuclear force (INF) talfe m Gweya. „i 

Dac. 8. 1M3: US and Soviet negotiators hold last session^ 
strategic arms reduction talks (START). Soviets set no date for 

NATOWarsaw Pact mutual balanced force ^ 
duction (MBFR) talks In Vienna' adjourn with no date set lor 

T!iM 4: British defense ministry announces that the fW 
NATO cnjise missiles deploy 

Jan. 10, 1984: Soviets call for NATOWarsaw Pact talks aimed 
at banning chemical weapons in Europe. o ck. 

Jml 22 , 1984: US Secretary of Slate George P. Shultz an- 
nounces that MBFR talks will resume In M^. 

It 23, 1984: President Reagan submits to Congi^ a re- 


sSv^aS^w USbf^^^ 

£ 20, 1984: U^ART negotiator Edward L R^V 
the US Is “prepared to conskJer*’ merging INF and sTArT 
teHcs 

Fab. il, 1984: Soviets say they would allow co^nuous ve^ 
cation of the destruction of chemical weapons stocks tf a pact 

is reached to ban chemical weaporrs. . 

Aofl 2, 1984: PresWent Reagan tells Congress he sees^ 
use In trying to negotiate a comprehensive ban on anbsatellite 

j^itl'*5uS3?^TO^pr\£ missiles based in Sicily become 

4SiSi 19?1984: OS Vice-President George Bush urweils draft 
treaty on a comprehensive worldwide ban on chemical weap- 
Mav 10. 1084: Danish carfiament votes to stop paying tor 
NATO cmlse and Pershlr« n misalles, becoming the test ooun- 

a to withdraw from NAT(5 deployment plan. 

ly 20. 1984: Sovtetsannounce they ^ ^ 

number of missHeKterrying submarinos off the US coast and 
pledge to Increase deployment of SS-» m^urrwange nu- 
clear missiles in Europe to counter NATO deploymetit 
Mev 21*22, 1984: West German foreign minister visits M^- 

cow and reports Ihatthere te no chance of resumlna arms talks 

unlit after US elections. Soviets call for removal of cru^ w 

Pershing 11 missiles frorn Europe and a h^ to future deploy- 
ment as a precondition to resuinption of INF talks. 

Junel, 1984: Dutch oirlnei votes to delay a rtecfeionw^ 
ployment of NATO cntee missiles In the Netherlands undl 
NOV 1 1985 . ^ 

June 27, 1984:OSNavyanrKxmcesdepl6ymentolfirrtloiio- 
range cruise missiles at sea. 

JuMa29, 1984: Soviets propose formal talks with US on b^ 
nkto weeoons in outer space and says both sides ehguld y- 
poee a moratorhirin on testing such weapons 

open. US expresses Its Interest, but says such talks should be 

linked with a resumptton of talks coverlrtg hucl^ aims 
reductions. 


July 1, 1994: Soviets r^ Hnkage, but keep offer open for a 
September starting date for talks on space weapons. 

July 14, 1984: Reagan admbiistra^ officials say US accepts 
September starting ome for space w ea p o ns talks, but offers to 
postpone them urral after the eiecticins,. If the Soviet desire, 
it^ 17, 1994: US and Soviets initial an agreement to update 
the crisis “hot tine'’ between the two countries. 

Jtey 21, 1984: USSR submits a draft statement formally com- 
mitting both sides to begin space weapons talks. 

July 24, 1984:TheUSrespondswithitsowndraflstatement. 
July 27, 1994: Soviets reject US d^ statement, saying It 
lacks specificity on what is tobe discussed. 

Sept 1, 1984: Soviet F>resident Konstantin Chernenko says 
agreement on space weapons “would facilitete the solution of 
questions of limiting and reducing other strategic armaments 
but criticizes the US for not agreeing to a muwal moratorium 
on testing and def^yment of space ^aeapons, - deluding 
ASATS. 

OtfiL 9, 1984: Secretary of State Shultz r eje ct s Soviet calls for 
moratorium on space-weapons testing in advarKe of talks. 
Sept 24, 1984: President Reagan addresses UN General 
Assembly and says the US and Soviet Union need “to exterto 
the arms control process to build a bigger umbrella under 
which It can operate — a road rt«p, If you will, showing where 
in the next 20 years or so these individual efforts can lead." 
Sippit 28>29, 1984: President Reagan meets with Soviet For- 


for future meetings. Reag^ indicates the US would be wiHing 
to accept restraints bh space-weapons testing if apace weap- 
ons talks were held,but m also stressed the rtsod to focus on 
all areas of arms control. > 

OcL 16, 1984: Chernenko reiterates ctels fora ben on apace 
weapons, a mutual freeze on building nuclear weapons, US 
ratification of test-ban treaties the two countries signed in 1074 
and 1976, and a US pledge not to be the first to wnch a nu- 
dearattack. 

Oct 10, 1984: The White House issues another report on 
Sodet treaty violations, repeating much erf the materid in (he 


Januaryreefon 

Nov. 22, lM4e US and 8ovtets armounoe d frfan to resume 
armeoonIrDitelkaondan?. - - - - 
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.F^SHINGTCW - The 
.loMrtcan agreement to ent#*' 
on nuclear and space weap 

' ons reprints, po- 

MIWS' tentlally, a mlle- 
AMALTSIS stone In efforts to 
^ ' curb the arms race. 

But Washington and Moscow 
will have to make difficult ded* 
slons and compromises if the 

iteomipe of a resumption of talks Is 
‘to 1^ to successful negotiations. 

By itoeeh 4 to meet in Geneva 
in January fir polt<7 discussions 
lo oohdude the agendas for tech- 
nical arms control n^otlatlpns. 
each side already has compro- 
mlflcd. 

Late last year when the.Sovlets 
walked out of separate Geneva 
talks on medium range and strate- 
, 0c mlv<*«^. they vowed not to re- 
tom to the hat^inmg ubie wtu 

Vthe United States pulled out the 
Pershing 2 ballistic and" Toma- 
hawk cruise missiles being de- 
ployed In West Germany. Britain 
and Italy. Nearly 100 such medi- 
um raitge missiles, out of a pro- 
jected force of 572. are Ins t al le d. 

In addition the Russians de- 
clined last summer to meet the 
United States In Vienna for Sovl- 
. ct-proposed space weapon negotia- 
tions when the United States in- 
on dealing there with offen- 
sive as wdl as defensive weapons 
and offered to discuss, but not ne- 
gotiate. antlsatelllte weapons 
without any re f er e nce to spa ce d e- 
fense weapons, which are a great- 
er Soviet concern. ^ 

The Soviets now appear to be 

. soAenlng on their stand. Ad, the 
United SUtes. too, has tteaged tts 
poslUan by agreidng not Only to 
> discuss but also to set up negotla- 
tln«m on “outer space arms.” Giv- 
en President Ronald Reagan’s de- 
sire to pursue so-called star wars 
drfensive weaponry and the ^- 
tagon’s previous unwillingness 
even to discuss such sreappns at 
the baigatnlng table, yeste rday’s 
announcement suggests a possi- 
bly large step forward. 

Robert C. McFarlane. the Presi- 
dent’s national aeaitlty adviser 
who announced the 
told reporters the ! 


rla#>. 

<8ut the most difficult presiden- 
tial decisions have not been made, 
and those undoubtedly will be the 
subject of fierce Intramural strug- 
gle over the next several weeks by 
a number of determined players 
who have very different Ideas of 
what will best serve US national 
Interests. 

While most dements of the bu- 
.fcaucracy are willing to enter sep- 
arate negotiatldns over antlaatel- 
tlte weapons there Is a srlde diver- 
gence Ot opinion over what might 
M prudently limited. 

But much more difficult Is an - 
Internal debate over whether the 
United States should be willing to 
even enter negotiations over limits 
an new technokigles for space de- 
P-nse that could destroy the other 
aide's mlaslles and warheads In 
flight - 

Since research Into high ener- 
gy lasers and charged particle 
Came to sUU In gs Wrly^ . 
,1hc Defense Depaitnient baa been 

' adamantly oppoaed negotiating 
constraints on systems before 
their feasibility has been deter- 
mined. Other officials, both In the 
' White House and State Depart- 
* ment favor dlacuaalng and per- 
' haps negotiating with the Rua- 
slans some modification of the 
Antl'Balllstlc Missile Treaty of 
, 1972 to permit Umlted defenses of 
. missile Bike. 

^reddent's eholoe 

, Prom all the public utterances 
of the President since his star 
wars ^weeh of last year, he would 
appear to tnstinctlvely favor the 
Pentogon approach, both not 
wanting to forgo heavy nation- 
wide defenses if the technology 
shows they are feasible, affordaUe 
and - If dqjloyed mutually - stabl- 

But the Soviets are fearful of a 
technological race In space In 
which th^ offensive missile arse- 
nal, built at great expense over the 
last two decades, might be ineffec- 
tive In face of a massive, aailtl- 
Ip/ered American defensive 




ffcrrtii The RuMtana could well 
atgue that the caoence of the 
American ~ to aubatan- 

tlaBy cut down the number Of 
warheads and missile payload - 
would diminish the additional 
warheads that the Russians 
might need to penetrate the heavy 
American defense. 

Similarly, the President has 
not made a choice between two 
very different approaches to Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Talks. The 
Pentagon would prefer . to stick 
with an offer to cut way back on 
■yatems where the United States 
has an advantage -: long range 
bombers carrying cruise missiles 
- fW a deep r^uction In the force 
Of larger Soviet SS18 Intercontin- 
ental ballistic mlaslles, which 
could be armed with two or three 
tlmee the number warheads 
I now permitted. 

Package of Umlto 

The State Department, howev- 
er, would prefer to offer a padLsge 
of kmita and aubllmita on nuclear 
taunebera and warheads, whleh 
wMdd be atmllar to the approach 
taken In SALT 1 and SALT 2. on 
the premise this would be cloaer to 
the Ruaalan preference and would 
offer a greater chance of being 
auooeasfuUy negotiated. 

Purtbennore. no decision has 
been on whether to try to re- 
aume separate negotiations on bi- 
termedlate-range Nuclear Poroea 
governing the Pershing 2. Toma- 
imvHi and Soviet SS20 medium 
range missiles, or tiy to fold those 
into START talks. 

The Russians, who since 1979 
have pursued a strategy aimed at 
: preventing deploynient of any US 
awdlum range ml as lirt by encour- 
aging antinuclear movements In 
Western Europe, would have to 
concede the total fslhire of that 
atrategy by ooming back to INF 
toWo arhlle mwaiint continued to 
be depto^. 

Politically, the admtaalon of 
such a failure would seem to be a • 
failure for powerful Politburo fig- 
ures, such as Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Defense Minister 
Dmitri Ustinov, who arc among 
Its moat promlnantnuthors. That, 
in turn, could have significant bn- 
73paet'i»r - — — — 
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19 Soviet ^ 

on weap(^ lis^ 
\\Tiite H®e 

THE WASHINGTON TIMES Mr. Sims did DOt tuiow if a description 

The White House will inform Con- of the 12 additional “issues”* would be 
gress this weekend that there have been included in the letter or even would 
a total of 19 Soviet violations of nuclear . .. accompany it. I^e. analysis has not yet 
. arms control agreements — a dozen)!: been completed, Mr. Sims said. He said 
more than were reported in January, the additional violations would be offi- 


administration officials said yesterday. * 

The report will reinforce the Janua^ 
conclusion that there has been “a dis- 
turbing pattern” of Soviet arms control 
violations through the years, said the 
officials who spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity. 

In a letter being prepared for delivery 
by a Saturday deadline requested by 
Congress, White House national secu- 
rity adviser Robert McFarlane will 
inform Congress of the violations, the 
officials said. ’ 


dally reported to Congress in February. 

Since the Dec. 1 deadline was 
included only in a conference report and 
not in legislation, it did not have the 
force of law, and was more of a “request” 
by Congress, Mr, Sims said. ’’’ 

In the authorization bill itself, which 
has the force of law. Congress required 
the administration to inform it by Feb. 
15 of Soviet compliance with the 1972 . 
ABM treaty and the 1979 Salt II 
agreement. (Both nations have said th^ 

! would comply with Salt II even though 


Congressional sources said the letter 1 it has never been ratified by the- US. 
will be accompanied by a classified ^ Senate as a formal treaty.) w*: ^-’** 
“interim report” of the violations, which .Mr. Sims said the administration felt 

will not be made public until February, it was therefore complying with the’law 
The conference report on this year’s and demonstrating a good faith effort to 
defense authorization bill called for a meet the truest of Congress!' ' ' 
report to be made public by Dec. 1. Other officials described the 12 adtU- 

The new administration report is in - tional violations being analyzed as: ' ! 
i . addition to one done by a White House • Limited test ban treaty violations. 

' sponsored panel of outside experts — V\ • The building /of movable anti- 
the General Advisory Comniittee on ballistic ' missile radars! not allowed 
Disarmament. / “ ' tmder the 1972 ABM treaty. ^ 

• Made public last month, the GAC : • The testing of surface-to-air missile 
committee report found 17 violations radars and 'interceptors in 'an ABM 


over the last 25 years and 10 further 
“suspicions of material breach.” Many 
of the GAC violations overlap .those 
found in the official administration 
reports, officials said. 


mode, also forbidden under/ the "1972 
treaty. . •.‘’v;- ** '/•'/''•* ‘ 

• The prohibit^ “rapid reload” of 

missile interceptors. ' / 

• Production of Backfire ' manned 

bombers at a rate above the 30 per 
month called, for in the Salt 11 
^reement. ’ * ' 

• Provision for more than the 10 war- 


‘ monin caiiea tor in me sail ii 
StQt60»,j€Qr€d th€ report, : ^reement. 

wnnM IP^KPn KUnnort Ibr ^ " • Provision for more than the ib War- 
wowa :^uypuriJUi heads on the giant SS-IS missile agr^ 

arms control agreementsiy;\^^e^u^^: 

° ‘•.r ’ . • Soviet failure to dismantle the totdl 

number Of nuclear deliyery vehicles 
Releaseof the new violations report; .^' Called for in Salt'll. 
the congressional sources said, ’hafT\ • The testing of a“heafy”submartoi^ 
been fought by the State Department^* / launched ballistic missile ' — the 
which feared the report would lessen ' ,SSNX-23 — iri violation of Salt 1 
congressional and public support for* \V oThe statidhing and' -refueling of 
new arms control agreements with the * Backfire bombers in the'^ctic in vibla- 
Soviets. : " ^ ' tionof Salt II.J* i .- '-'u:.: 


Even though the Saturday deadline. ' 
has not been met completely, some con- / 
gressional conservatives see the letter / 
and the secret report as a victory. ‘ 
“The White House response repre-/ 
sents a solid victory for the senators" 
who have insistently lobbied for the , 
report for several years now,” said Sen. ' 
Steve Symms, R-Idaho, in a statement, ./ 
He said the American people deserve/ 


to know if the Soviets have been meeting warheads. - 


' ^ • Plans to station 'thd Backfire'^m 
Cuba in violation of the so-called 
Kennedy-Khrushchev agreement after 
the 1963 Cuban missile crisis. ‘ 

• Violation of the Salt II multiple war- 
head ceiling by the recent deployment, 
of the new SS-25 ICBM, capable of car- 
rying three warheads, and the antici- 
pated deployipent. soon of,the;$S^24, 
which will triable to carry 10 nuclear 


their obligations to world peace. 

White House spokesman Robert Sims 
confirmed that a letter is being pre- 
pared for Mr McFarlane informing 
Congress that an analysis of 12 addi- 
tional possible violations is under.way. 


• The jamming of US. satellites and 
radars monitoring Soviet missile tests, 
monitoring needed to verify the number 
of warheads d missile can carry as well 
as other characteristics. 

^ Waller Andrews 
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